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THE PERSONAL AND THE FACTIONAL IN THE LIFE OF 

SOCIETY 

T ONG ago Plato drew an analogy of the soul or self, the human 
■*-* individual, to society, and so too Aristotle, though not to so- 
ciety, but more broadly to all nature, and the one analogy or the 
other has had a good deal of fascination, not to say intellectual satis- 
faction, for thinking men ever since. Yet, so far as I am aware, 
at least one of the implications of the idea has never been fully 
stated or appraised. Moreover in my opinion this is much to be 
wondered at, since a strong case for personality or individuality 
is involved and since also some real light is thrown upon certain 
problems that time and again have perplexed the minds of men and 
that at the present time, of course in modern dress, are of absorbing 
interest. To these matters, then, I would now ask attention, namely, 
to the case for personality implied in the analogy and with regard 
to the problems just now said to be illuminated, especially to a sug- 
gestion bearing on the solution of the issues now under so much dis- 
cussion between the pragmatists and their many assailants. 

But before entering upon these special undertakings let me say 
that the time-honored analogy itself has, and most properly should 
have, the freedom of the city of logic. Of course other than logical 
approval of it might be cited. Biology and sociology and psychol- 
ogy might be called in to give testimony, and out of the past, the 
more recent past, Leibnitz with his lex analogic or, for that matter, 
with the general import of his monadology, might be appealed to. 
But without tarrying for support from these quarters, highly respect- 
able though they are, I make a simple, yet certainly timely and— 
with apologies for so much emotion— soul-satisfying reference to 
the logic in the case. Thus, in these enlightened days, to say nothing 
of Plato's time or Aristotle's, how can the true part of anything 
ever dare not to have an analogy, even a 'one-to-one correspondence' 
to the whole in which it is comprised? And — this being, as in due 
time will appear, quite as important— how can any whole ever have 
parts without having also, actually or potentially, parts within 
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parts ? In fact, given any divided whole, the division, however far 
it may be carried, will always involve at least these three typical 
factors: (1) the individual as the part still undivided, though at the 
same time necessarily inwardly alive with the self-same differential 
operation to which it has owed its origin; (2) the group-part or 
class, which for the convenience of the adjective form may be known 
also as the faction and which was important especially to Plato in 
his analogy of the individual to a class-divided society; and (3) 
the all-inclusive whole. And among these factors in all possible 
ways, that is, even between individual and individual, or individual 
and group, or group and group, as well as between individual and 
whole, an analogy in terms of all the various elements of the original 
differential operation will persist; such, almost truistically, is the 
logical condition of division or differentiation. 

The analogy, however, must itself share in the differentiation ; it 
must have as many various forms as it finds expressions. Although 
in every case the relation must be one of analogy, it can never be of 
the same order or degree. That of the individual to the group or 
faction, for example, must be qualitatively distinct from all others, 
say from that of the individual either to another individual or to the 
all-inclusive whole. Not even the much used and very commonly 
abused distinction between small and large writings can adequately 
represent the differentiation here in question, for consider how vari- 
ous, internally as well as externally, are the terms among which the 
analogies maintain. Thus, factional differences are bound to be 
sharper or wider, they are inevitably more deeply set and more 
exclusive of each other than individual differences, and in conse- 
quence the faction is, not, indeed, absolutely, but characteristically 
special or particularistic. Because of its intermediate position be- 
tween the individual and the whole it is, so to speak, only one among 
many instead of being, as in the cases of the two extremes, many in 
one. It conspicuously appropriates a particular character, and while 
not excluding any of the other characters that are incident to its 
own production, it includes these on the whole only in a negative 
way, in the way in which opposition includes what it opposes, or 
action the reaction it always implies, or in general any different 
thing, the thing or things from which it is different. The extremes, 
however, as was said, are each 'many in one. ' The individual, being 
still only potentially divided and being, as it were, the latest resi- 
dence of the differential operation, is always, in some measure, di- 
rectly and positively active with all the factors of the operation, and 
this in spite of the special restraints of any particular class-affilia- 
tion, and the whole is macrocosmic with reference to the microcosmic 
individual, but is, at the same time, qualitatively distinct. Whatever 
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a merely formal logic might say, real logic requires that at most 
macrocosm and microcosm are only metaphors of each other. Even 
their difference of size would be quite enough to distinguish them at 
least as sharply as the same difference distinguished imperial Rome 
from her prototype the Greek city-state. Can the whole and the 
part be one or many or many in one, can they be real or alive or con- 
scious, can they be personal, can they be anything whatsoever in 
qualitatively the same way? Men have often seemed to think so, 
but without any warrant whatsoever. The faction, then, the indi- 
vidual and the whole are qualitatively different expressions of the 
elements of the operation that has made them, and their relations, 
although always dependent on analogy, must be equally various. 

But now to leave these questions of logic and to turn directly to 
the first of the two special interests of this paper, namely, to the case 
for personality, perhaps no idea will be more immediately useful 
than that of what is often styled the unity of experience. The unity 
of experience is neither more nor less than the totality of human 
relations. It is the experience-whole comprising all the phases of 
human nature, which is to say, all the actual and possible relations 
of man to nature in general, or all the manifold states and activities, 
stages and events of human life. Human nature is analyzable in an 
indefinite number of different ways; it is, to illustrate, physical, 
mental and spiritual, or more elaborately it is athletic, industrial, 
political, intellectual, moral, esthetic and religious, and in its social 
life has developed institutions answering to these different phases 
of itself ; it is, again, lawful and lawless, young and old, conservative 
and radical, sympathetic and selfish; but, whatever the mode of 
analysis, the unity of experience embraces all the elements, aspects 
or relations that the analysis reveals. In a word, in the language of 
the simple logic indicated above, the unity of experience is only the 
all-inclusive whole out of which has sprung the differential opera- 
tion that has made human society and human history, that has given 
rise to the social class or faction and the individual person. 

The person, then, as the real individual, as the part that is still 
undivided, that in itself is quick with the differential operation, is 
thus the living, integral exponent of the unity of experience. In 
him every phase or part of what is possible in human experience 
moves with some power. He is religious, political, industrial; or 
spiritual, intellectual and physical; or good and bad, conservative 
and radical, all in one. Hence the familiar idea of the universality 
of any side of human nature, of the political side, for example, or 
the religious or the physiological. Personally all individuals are all 
things in one. 

But the story of personality hardly ends here. Before any 
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appraisal of what has so far been said can be properly made atten- 
tion must be turned to the social class or faction. If the person in 
his nature is general or all-inclusive with reference to. the unity of 
experience, the factional life is special, particular or partial; it is 
one-sided and outwardly exclusive. Sociologically as well as logic- 
ally factional differences are, as has been said, wider and sharper than 
individual or personal differences. Personally all men are born 
equal ; not so f actionally. Personally all men are free, socially ap- 
proachable, liberal in thought and act ; not so factionally. Personally 
all are the same unity or whole ; not so factionally. Judged from its 
classes, society is even a hot-bed of specialism, its classes always 
tending to become castes, and of hostility, its differences inducing 
open conflict. 

"Whence, to emphasize at once a most important conclusion, the 
typical relation of the person to the class is not, as so often said or 
implied, that of the particular to the general; instead it is that of 
the general to the particular, of the whole to the part. Only, to say 
no more than this would be a serious mistake, for at least in two 
ways this statement must be modified. Doubtless the required modi- 
fications are directly consequent upon the nature and origin of the 
relation, but, nevertheless, they need to be carefully remarked. Thus, 
logically and sociologically, factional differences are not merely wider 
and deeper ; also they imply higher development. Factional life may 
be special, but through the strength that union gives and the power 
that springs from repetition or imitation, it attains to a high degree 
of skill and insight. Again, factional life, like that of corporations, 
lacks soul ; it tends to become formal and mechanical and in the sense 
that this indicates, it is static. Between individual and class there 
is a difference very like that between impulse and habit or organic 
life and mere physical process, or, say, between human nature in 
terms of its life-principle, of its distinctly dynamic character, and 
in terms of its establishments or institutions. Accordingly, the rela- 
tion of the person to the class is indeed that of the whole to the part, 
but of the whole in a state that is relatively undeveloped to the part, 
more or less highly developed, and of the whole in the form of a 
living functional activity, the differential operation of the unity of 
experience, to the part in the form of an institution. 

From all this it appears also that the labor involved in the main- 
tenance and development of human life is divided between the person 
and the social classes in some such way as follows. The class life 
stands for analysis and special development and establishment; 
personal life, for synthesis and vitality. The factional life of the 
class is specialistie and reaps for human nature all the familiar 
advantages of specialism; the personal life is general or universal 
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and saves human nature from the disruption and the stagnation to 
which specialism always tends. And while so to define the differ- 
ence between person and class or to regard the relation of the two in 
the way suggested, even with the qualifications that were promptly 
added, may involve some abstraction and so some limitation of the 
view, nevertheless, the view is as real and as significant at least as 
the actual conditions upon which it rests. Even though persons 
may be differentiated from each other in an indefinite number of 
ways, no two being personal, materially, in the same way, still the 
relation of whole to part, subject again to the distinctions of devel- 
opment and of dynamic or static character, remains significantly a 
typical relation of the person to the class. 

And, if this be the typical relation, then not only is the story of 
the person seen to be inseparable from that of the class, but also 
there is clearly a real place in social life for the person. Factional 
life lacks completeness and vitality, and personality, the living, in- 
tegral expression of the unity of experience, supplies these defects. 
True, a conflict of classes or factions may always be counted on, 
since the unity of the total life, which, of course, includes the classes, 
will prevent their ever being indifferent to each other, and this con- 
flict will make for both completeness and vitality, but negatively, 
indirectly, always as if from outside. Only through the person can 
vitality and completeness be secured positively and directly and 
immediately. 

The person, furthermore, because of his particular class-affiliation, 
what with the attainment in the way of skill and insight which this 
imparts, is always under the constraint, not merely of overcoming 
the specialism, but also of applying its special training to all sides of 
his nature. Out of the depth and the breadth of his own personal 
character he must ever react against the narrowness and the factional 
ritual, and taking this ritual— or professional technique — to be valid 
mediately rather than immediately, in spirit rather than in letter, 
must ever seek to translate its factional experience to all parts of 
his life. Only so can he be true both to his special classification and 
to his personal wholeness. 

But is such translation possible? On its possibility the case for 
personality here in question must finally depend. Logically there 
can be but one answer to this question, and that an affirmative one, 
since analogy, the condition of translation, must be universal among 
the parts of any unity as well as between any part and the whole. 
No two parts, it is true, can be literal, prosaic reproductions of each 
other, but metaphors of each other all parts are bound to be, so that 
any acquired power of thought or action, however special, may and 
must have meaning for the whole life of the person. Accordingly, 
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with the acquired freedom of any part the metaphors relating part 
to part may, if not must, flash to the remotest regions of the person 's 
experience-world. The left hand with its unconsciously developed 
power, of course usually unexercised, of mirror-writing, affords only 
a very crude illustration of what this implies. 

Psychology, it is conceded, has sometimes questioned the con- 
clusions of logic in this matter. Quite properly, I doubt not, science 
in general has never been in the habit of trusting the leading of 
mere logic in the solution of its problems. But, be that as it may, 
I think in this particular matter that no psychologist has ever suc- 
ceeded in making out a negative case. A few have tried to do so, 
have thought themselves for a time successful, and then in the end, 
though not without some reservations, have gone over to the other 
side. Probably their undertaking has been inspired by the ex- 
travagant views sometimes entertained, whereas if it could be remem- 
bered that no special training could be literally applicable beyond the 
particular sphere of its development, the relation between part and 
part of human nature being only analogous and metaphorical, and 
that in any case special training when artificially— experimentally ? 
— acquired or when a result only of an imitated routine can hardly 
count as conclusive evidence, the problem would lose character and 
psychology would be ready even to accept the logical solution. 
Logically, then, the translation is possible and psychologically, to 
say the very least, there is no real evidence against its possibility. 

As to the translation being positively natural or necessary as 
well as possible, the suggestion may not be impertinent that what 
is truly possible must be also real, that is to say, certain of fulfillment 
or rather somewhere and somehow, in some manner and in some 
degree, actually in expression. Even the possible has never been 
made out of nothing. Moreover, the translation now in mind, 
plainly can require nothing unnatural. It exacts only that all the 
different elements of experience, whether as personally or as fac- 
tionally manifested, shall be true to their origin. The obstacles to 
translation, that seem obstacles because the analogies are meta- 
phorical instead of literal, can be only apparent, because already 
they have been overcome by the very differential operation that has 
made person and faction. 

And, the person being at once the living integral exponent of 
the unity of experience and the member of some class or faction, 
translation is his most characteristic activity. In it we see him a 
leader by nature. In it lies his genius. Indeed it is that which 
makes the great leader or the great genius, for through it the person 
is ever showing himself transcendent of his class and training, of 
the institutions that have brought him up. Factional life, further- 
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more, develops through imitation and repetition, but personality 
through invention. Invention, the application of special develop- 
ment beyond the sphere of its attainment, is only the psychological 
term for what sociologically is leadership. In the theory and in the 
practice of art, morals, religion, politics, science and all the other 
special sides of experience, the factional and the personal are to be 
distinguished in this way; witness the familiar antitheses between 
the typical and the vital in art-expression, the formally ideal and 
the useful or pleasant in morality, the legal and the sovereign in 
politics, the orthodox and the spirtually alive in religion, technical 
skill and real insight in science, and so on. These antitheses are 
all very important to the understanding of human experience, par- 
ticularly of its history, but they are frequently seriously misapplied. 
Really they show the personal ever asserting itself against the fac- 
tional ; the living whole against the developed, established part, and 
always in order that the whole, overcoming the exclusiveness of the 
part, may translate and appropriate its acquirements. Individ- 
ualism some have called the movement; others, liberation of the 
spirit; and both accounts are correct. "When has individualism not 
brought cosmopolitanism or universalism ? The individual being the 
living integral expression of the unity of experience, how could in- 
dividualism have any other result? 

So there is a case for personality in Plato's or Aristotle's analogy 
of the part to the group-divided whole. The person has in social 
evolution a role that is as distinct as it is necessary and as real as 
the mere difference between part and whole. As at once a corrector 
of partiality and a translator and distributor, of special development, 
he holds a place of honor that can not be assailed. 

It would be interesting now to consider in some detail the value 
of personality, as so conceived, to history and to sociology, and to 
show in particular how the person can be real and vitally individual 
and yet be at the same time party to the life of an organic society. 
Perhaps no more serious difficulty has confronted the organic theory 
than just this of finding a place for a genuine personality. And, 
apart from history and sociology, may not the use here made of the 
distinction between part and whole, group and individual, have its 
interesting application to psychological doctrine, especially to such 
a difference as that between perception and conception? But all 
these subjects, however attractive, can receive only mention. This 
paper is already unduly long and a second topic, namely, the sug- 
gestion in the old analogy that throws light on the issues raised by 
pragmatism, still remains to be examined. 

Into the more serious intricacies of the problems of pragmatism 
1 have no intention of going. I wish only to point out that in 
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dealing with any of those problems it must be important to dis- 
tinguish carefully, as many certainly do not, between the personal 
and the factional in experience. Candid recognition of this dis- 
tinction with all that it involves would hardly clear up all the ob- 
scure places, but it would, I feel sure, remove a good deal of the 
obscurity and confusion that still prevail. Thus, for experience 
in what I should call its factional, professional form, pragmatism 
can not fail to seem quite inadequate. It makes experience rela- 
tivistic, fluent, intangible. It lacks seriousness almost to frivolity. 
It has no true sense of most ordinary proprieties of logic and meta- 
physics. But professional experience with its many familiar con- 
ceits, for example, of art for art's sake, science for science's sake, 
religion a sacred trust, business on strictly business principles, logic 
and ethics both normative sciences, and so on, is not all that there is 
to experience. Professional experience, always institutional in 
character and accordingly always presuming upon both formal and 
material objectivity, demands something in the nature of an a priori 
sanction ; involving as it does the formalism of factional life, and the 
conservatism, too, as well as the formalism, it demands not only an 
a priori but also an absolute, even an absolute with all the virtues, 
not to add all the vices of brute self -identity ; it can, in short, regard 
reality only as the reality of the institution, though it may get so 
far as to reduce the institution epistemologically to a transcendental 
form and metaphysically to a thing-in-itself, or some equivalent 
thereof. But, once more, experience neither begins nor ends with 
its factional, professional manifestations, important as these are. 
The personal has always to be reckoned with, too, and the person, 
as if the king who can do no wrong, being legally or institutionally 
supreme and being therefore free from any implicit, unquestioning 
respect for the mere majesty of the a priori or the sacred preroga- 
tives in the self-identity of the absolute, makes demands of his own, 
and these pragmatism has tried to satisfy. 

Wherefore, in all fairness, both pragmatism and intuitionalism 
— if this be the best single name for the assailant of pragmatism, 
are relative ; the former to experience as personal, the latter to experi- 
ence as factional; and recognition of this common relativity should 
be of some help towards their reconciliation. Only let no one waste 
any of his fine sentiments over the peace here in prospect. Quite 
reasonably one may still believe that their opposition is their real 
peace, that they are equally necessary to a growing experience. In 
theories of experience should not the conflict between the personal 
and the factional be quite as strenuous and persistent as in the real 
life to which the experience belongs? As for the real life, it may 
not be unpardonable to say that its peace certainly is conflict. 
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Moreover, for a final word, both pragmatism and intuitionalism 
being relative and so only partial truths, it is plainly indiscreet for 
the advocates of the latter to count on refuting the former by ex- 
posing its one-sidedness, as some writers in spirit if not in letter seem 
to be doing. In the realm of philosophical theory, as elsewhere, 
people occupying crystal palaces should not throw boulders. There 
is a case for pragmatism in just so far as there is a case for person- 
ality, and in any event the case for pragmatism is just as strong as 
that for its resentful antagonist. If certain people find themselves 
quite unequal to the task of harmonizing the two gospels they would 
do well to give up systematic philosophy altogether and turn liberally 
eclectic. 

The pragmatist is no regicide. He has not slain the absolute— 
absolutely. Some seem to judge him as if he had. But this he is : 
a protestant who would exalt faith above formal reason; the real 
spirit of absolutism above an hypostasized, self -identical reality; 
life above its institutions; the personal above the factional and 
professional. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University of Michigan. 



RECENT THEORIES OF GENIUS 1 

THE literature on the subject of genius during the last two years 
presents two tendencies: negative, against the Lombrosian or 
pathological school; positive, toward the explanation of genius as a 
superb synthesis of normal functions. To this sublimation of normal 
psychology may be added a trend toward the subliminal. Besides the 
academic views there is a popular attempt to make genius a mani- 
festation of the unconscious, a mystical flowering of a mysterious 
secondary personality. It is unnecessary to recall the familiar con- 
tentions of the Lombrosians regarding the man of genius as an 
aberrant type. There is an obvious inconsistency on the part of 
those anthropologists who give as characteristics of genius such 
antithetical qualities as precocity and stupidity, heightened and 
lowered sensibility, hypermnesia and amnesia, and thereby include 
the most famous of men in the drag-net of degeneration. These 
things are not to be considered as marks of alienation, but as signs 
of the nervous instability of a rapidly changing species. Hence the 
genius should be compared not with the lunatic or criminal, but 
with the child. As President Stanley Hall has recently said: 

1 Read before the American Psychological Association, Philadelphia, De- 
cember 30, 1904. 



